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PHIL COELHO, one of key figures in 
the organization of the recent week-long 
racial Symposium, accuses Sacramento 
State’s faculty of ‘‘copping out’’ and de- 
feating a main point of the event. 





Light Issue Vote Killed By Senate 


HORNET STAFF PHOTO 


In a last minute decision, the Student 
Senate voted Wednesday to rescind the 
proposed plebiscite on the stadium light- 
ing issue. 


The Senate voted to keep the issue 
from the upcoming election plebiscite 
in the closing minutes of an already 
extended session. The motion for the 
removal of the stadium lights question 
from the ballot was initiated by lep. 
Dennis Osterdock, He claimed the de- 
cision placing the issue on the ballot was 
passed during an unrecognized extension 
of the Senate’s October 9 meeting. In 


addition, according to Osterdock, the ballot 
would have given i. students the power 
to approve or disapprove the iighting 


issue, This, he pointed out, was not 
what the Senate had originally planner. 


One explanation for the removal of 
the issue was given by ASSSC President 
Lenard Starks, ‘I don’t feel we have the 
information necessary to approve a 
$130,000 expenditure,’"’ he said, Rep. 
John Fisher quickly added that he ‘‘ques- 
tioned the legality of the whole proposal.’’ 
To back up his statement, Fisher quoted 
Section 23805 of the State Education Code 


BY TIM RISDEN 
Hornet Staff Writer 


Sacramento State’s Racism Symposium 
is over now, but Phil Coelho, one of 
the key figures in its organization, had 
some barbed comments and sweeping 
criticisms to make in the aftermath of 
the controversial affair. 

“They copped out,’’ he charged, 
accusing State’s faculty of defeating one 
of the main points of having the event 
in the first place. 

‘The major work of the Symposium 
was to have been accomplished in the 
classrooms following the lectures.’’ But 
nothing happened there, he said bluntly. 


Emphasis Lost 


In general, said Coelho, who is the 
Student co-ordinator of the Cultura! Pro- 
grams Committee, the Symposium, or at 
least the ‘‘talking’’ part of it, was as 
successful as he had expected it to be. 
But he promptly added that without the 
discussion that should have followed in 
the classrooms, much of the real empha- 
sis was lost. 

Coelho noted angrily that the ‘‘cop- 
out’’ came despite the fact that the Aca- 
demic Senate had passed a resolution 
which set aside the week of the Sym- 
posium so that interested students might 
attend the lectures and take part in dis- 
cussions during class time following, 
which were to have been related to the 
information imparted by the speakers. 

He added that each instructor had been 
notified of the Senate’s resolution, as 
well as being informed about the Sym- 
posium itself. But, said Coelho, no 
class time was allowed for discussion, 
and in some cases classes were not even 
released to hear the speakers. 

Coelho also rose angrily to gefend 
the Symposium against charges of being 


dealing with the investment and expen- 
diture of funds. Dr. Greg Campbell ther 
stated, ‘“‘No student poay in the state 
has taken on this responsibility,’’ and 
went on to list colleges having dealt with 
similar problems. A committee to study 
such problems was proposed by Kep. 
Fred Andereg. 


In the closing seconds of the session, 
Rep. Osterdock startled Senators and 
onlookers alike by moving for the approval 
of the lighting issue as suggested, The 
close of the meeting forestalled the vote 
or any chance of debate. Next Wednesday’s 
meeting promises further discussion on 
the subject and, in all probability, a vote. 


The proceedings were viewed by a 
capacity crowd, composed primarily of 
embers of the specific campus interest 
groups and personne! of the college publi- 
cations. Nevertheless, murmurs of dis- 
approval swept through the group as the 
motion killing the lighting plebiscite was 
passed, The crowd seemed disappointed 
that a definite decision had not been 


reached. It is likely they will not be 
disappointed at next Wednesday's 
meeting ..... or will they? 
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Faculty Cop Out ~O1Follow-up 


member of the Project, 

After the Academic Senate had passed 
the resolution setting aside the Symposium 
week, an ad hoc committee was formed 


“‘one-sided,’’ noting abruptly that most 
of the critics who felt this way had only 
bothered to attend one or two of the 
lectures, 

Instead, he pointed to the great audience 
disparity between Eldridge Cleaver and 
the rest of the speakers as audience 
“‘one-sidedness,’’ 

He also said in relation to this that 
many people wanted to hear speakers 
in the ‘‘Step’n Fetchit’’ and ‘‘Cisco Kid”’ 
tradition, both of them “Uncle Toms” 
to their respective races, as he phrased 
it, whose voices could be easily for- 
gotten. 

When asked whether the scheduling of 
evening speeches for some of the speakers 
might have been a factor in their poor 
attendance, Coelho said sharply that it 
was simply a matter of ‘‘priorities.’’ 

‘This thing was advertised,’’ he said. 
“They could have come if they had really 
wanted to.”’ 

But, he said, people were far more 
interested in staying home and watching 
“The Beverly Hill-Billies,”’ 


Unbelievable S:stic 


Coelho said that the ‘‘static’’ aroused 
by the Symposium speakers, especially 
such notables as Dr. Spock and Eldridge 
Cleaver, was “incredible,” with ‘‘not even 
the Governor of the State wanting people 
to look atall the evidence for themselves ."’ 

He pointed to an amusing contradiction 
in what he felt was the official reaction 
to students participating in events such 
as the Symposium: their elders saying 
on the one hand that “‘you can’t tell 
kids anything,’’ and on the other being 
alarmed that they would all turn 
Communist if exposed to this type of 
material, 

The Symposium, said Coelho, had its 
roots in the Inter-Racial Project, which 
was formed on campus after the death 
of Martin Luther King. Coelho was a 





TOM GREGORY, left, and anise 
Osterdock, two Arts and Sciences Sena- 
tors, discuss the lights at Wednesday’s 
meeting. 


to choose the speakers. It met with 
the Cultural Programs Committee, 
of which Coelho had been appointed stu- 
dent co-ordimtor. 

Racial organizations such as the Black 
Students Union and the Mexican-American 
Youth Association were represented on 
the Committee to insure that the speakers 
chosen would speak for their respective 
racial groups, 

Letters were written to prospective 
speakers until ten had accepted. Among 
those who did not accept the invitation, 
said Coelho, were figures such as Sen, 
Edward Kennedy, Cesar Chavez and Jarnes 
Baldwin, the well-known Negro author. 





Jackie To Wed 


NEW YORK AP -— Jacqueline Kennedy, 
whose marriage to the nation’s 35th pres- 
ident was dissolved by an assassin’s 
bullet, plans to marry one of the world’s 
richest men, Aristotle Onassis, more than 
20 years her senior. 

The wedding is expected to take place 
next week, but the time and place were 
said to be as yet undetermined. 

A rash of unconfirmed reports on the 
impending nuptials was climaxed in mid- 
afternoon Thursday with an announcement 
by Jacqueline’s mother, Mrs. Hugh D. 
Auchincloss in Washington. 

‘My daughter, Mrs. Jolin F. Kennedy, 
is planning to marry Mr. Aristotle Onas- 
sis,’’ Mrs, Auchincloss said. 

The statement was relayed through 
Mrs. Kennedy’s press secretary, Nancy 
Tuckerman, in New York, who added: 
**I can only tell you that the wedding will 
probably take place next week. The time 
and the place have not been determined. 
I will have more information tomorrow.”’ 

Mrs. Kennedy is 39, and has two child- 
ren, Caroline, 10, and John F. Kennedy, 
Jr., 7. She has been a widow since Nov. 
22, 1963, when President John F. Kennedy 
was assassinated in Dallas. 

Onassis, 62, was divorced in 1960 
after a 13-year marriage to the former 
Tina Livanos, blonde daughter of another 
multimillionaire Greek shipowner. They 
had two children. She later married 
England’s Marquis of Blandford. 

The announcement, of the planned mar- 
riage came after years of speculation by 
the nation and the world as to what the 
future held for the glamorous presiden- 
tial widow. 

Born in New York, educated in the 
United States and Europe, fluent in French, 
Spanish and Italian, Mrs! Kennedy was as 
gracefully at home in the far corners of 
the world as she was in the White House. 

Everywhere she went, the appearance 
of an eligible man at her side set off 
gossip as to her rnarical future. 











— The Land Of Where-To-Put? ~— 


Malice In Wonderland 


Agnew And Governor Exposed! 


BY PAT JONES 


It is with great pride that I 
publish today’s field report from 
my special agent assigned to crack 
the greatest mystery of the cen- 
tury. Today’s report is the first 
I have received and I print it in 
the hope that you, The Great 
American Public, will come forth 
with any information that will help 
us to answer the question that is 
on everyone’s lips: who is Spiro 
T. Agnew? What is Spiro T, 
\gnew? How much does one cost? 
Where can I get one’? Deo ! want 
one’? 

The report is as follows: 


Dear Chief, 

Where the hell is last month’s 
pay check’? | don’t mind being sent 
on wild goose chases but | think I 
am within my rights in expecting 
to get paid on time. 

Frankly, when you gave me this 
crummy assignment | figured it 
was hopeless. In the first place 
I hope you are not so stupid that 
you figure ‘‘Spiro T. Agnew’’ is 
anybody’s real name. You show 
me a parent that would stick some- 
body with a name like that and I'll 
show you a broken home. ‘‘Rock 
Agnew”? I could believe, “Spiro 


The 





Agnew’’ never. Nonetheless |! 
wasted a lot of time checking the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Ma- 
rines. They never heard of him. 
They are looking for a guy named 
Max Rafferty though. 

I was really getting depressed 
when I got an anonymous phone 
call telling me to check the capitol, 
I was dumbfounded, why hadn’t I 
thought of that’? Surely it was no 
coincidence that nobody knew who 
the governor of California was 
either. Could they be one and the 
same? 

The next day I took 4 ca» to 
the capitol and staried digging. 
Everywhere I went it was the same 
story: ‘*We don’t know where the 
Governor is, but we are sure he 
is serving Califurnia first.’’ All 
I have been able to find out for 
sure is that the Governor has 
‘‘served California first’’ in 43 
states and 19 foreign countries. 
But the important part is that he 
has not been in California since 
his inauguration. This must be 
Spiro T. Agnew! 

I painstakingly continued my 
search, I posted trained men at 
every single entrance to the state 
and hired 400 bloodhounds to start 
trailing from the Capito! Building. 
I neglected to take into consider- 
ation the fact that the Governor 
may never have been inthe capitol. 
Such proved to be the case. Nine 
bloodhounds went neurotic on me 
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from frustration, 12 tried to com- 
mit suicide by attending a meeting 
of the Senate Subcommittee 02 Sand 
and Gravel Pits and 47 just fell 
over and refused to move. It was 
a mess. The state legislature 
refuses to pass a bill to get them 
vut —- no money they claim. It 
looks bad for the BART bill. 
(Bioodnound Accident Keme sa! 
Team), If worse comes to worse 
we can always run them for the 
assem)ly from Southern Califor- 
nia. They've been electing dogs 
for years. 

M. next step to plant a 
news item in the local press say- 
ing that the Governor had been 
found under a barre! out at the 
old municipal airpori. | figured 
this would flush out some relatives, 
It didn’t work and all I got was 4 
leites from ‘esse Unruh asking 
if he could have the barrel, He 
wants to bronze it. 

This turned out to be ablessing 
in disguise | contacted Unruh 
and he let the cat out of the bag. 
The Governor is, 

At this point the letter ended. 
I did not receive any word from 
my ageat for 2 weeks, then I 
received the following letter 

Dear Chief, 

Sorry about the delay. J 
couldn’t believe ihe story 
going around about the iden‘ity 
of the governor. I! still dont, 
but it seems to be true. Maybe 
I ought to just tell you it’s not 
Spiro T. Agnew and lei it go at 
that. 

Listen, you remember Death 
Valley Days? It was on T.V. a 
long time ago. Well, remember 
the dude that used to get up and 
say ‘‘that’s the way it happened 
movin’ west’? or something like 
that? Well, he’s the governor of 
California. He really is 

He gets paid for it and every- 
thing. I told you you weren't 
going to believe it. His name is 
Ronald Reagan. He invites poveriy 
stricken children into his office 
and gives them jellybeans. He 
thinks that’s solving the problems 
of the poor. 

He raised the income tax 400% 
last year and gave $50.00 of it 
back and called it tax relief! 

Keep my check, I must have 
mede this up 

Your Ex-ageni. 


was 


just 








Commentary 
American Patriotism: 


The Real And Phoney 


BY MARIA HICKS 


Color this red, white and blue: add the right amount of stars and 
stripes, then read carefully. 

‘Patriotism’ is a word that — unfortunately -- seems to have 
lost much of its shining promise for some people. Nowadays, it 
is ‘square’ to express patriotic sentiments, and people are almost 
ashamed to admit to being patriotic. 

A women’s editor of a small town weekly newspaper is not supposed 
to write patriotic editorials, particularly when they might be quite 
controversial, however because I feel so very strongly about this 
subject and because I have always been extremely proud of being 
a naturalized American, I simply must express my feelings ona 
recent incident that (to me) demonstrated the wrong approach to 
patriotism. 

Qur National Anthem has been sung on many occasions, by all 
kinds of singers -— some with voices as well trained as those of 
a Kate Smith or a Robert Goulet (who even forgot the words once...) 
while the rest of the audience usually mumbles along, barely mouth- 
ing words they never knew, or having long since forgotten. 


Poor Anthem 


Let’s face it: for a nation that has made such tremendous contrib- 
utions to the music of the world, we have a National Anthem that 
leaves much to be desired. The tune could hardly be called ‘mel- 
odic’, the words are cumbersome, and the rhymes too long. 

Recently, a blind Puerto Rican boy who has made a name for 
himself in the field of popular music, was accorded the honor of 
singing the Anthem prior to one of the World Series games. 

Accompanying himself on his Flamenco guitar, his seeing-eye 
dog at his feet, Jose Feliciano brought the sound of his generation 
to the tune, and the words acquired new meaning — the rocket’s 
red glare was a painful screech that brought shivers to my spine, 
and the cannon’s roar was that which thunders over the rice paddies 
of Viet Nam. 

After he finished, I had tears in my eyes. The National Anthem 
had become ‘now’ —- it was the sound of the new generation, groping 
to find its way through a morass of platitudes and trite cliches, 
soaring above the dull tune, flying high to try to find its own way, 
while still dying for us in the same old way! 

Hearing Feliciano sing, there can be no doubt of the love he feels 
for his country: his words are spoken like a Paean; sung to the rhythm 
of today’s beat. 


Words Are Real 


The dull, thumping, cadence that usually permeates every sing- 
ing of the Nationa! Anthem was replaced with a livelier beat, and the 


words were REAL for once. They were not spoken in Pear-shaped 
tones, with careful attention to voice projection, English diction 
or professional resonance, They were whispered, screamed, shouted 
and torn right out of the singer’s own soul, in a hymn that said it 


like it was supposed to be said, for once! 
Not surprisingly, indignation followed, 


who would be content to follow 


The very same people perfectly 
along, mouthing meaningless words they didn’t remember to a more 
traditional rendition, rose in virtuous wrath, loudly protesting the 


‘desecration’ of our Anthem. 

Their narrow-minded approach to music can only be equated with 
their utter lack of understanding of the generation represented by 
Jose Feliciano, 

Their brand of ‘patriotism’ isthe dangerous kind that wears blinders, 
and condemns today’s youth without ever having tried to understand 
it. 

What does it matter if Feliciano sings it differently from Kae 
Smith or Robert Goulet’... 

At least, he KNOWS the words, and he speaks for the NOW generation, 
for the kinds who should be getting more doses of patriotism, and 
who might be tempted to rediscover our National Anthem through 
his rendition. 

Hopefully, they too will sing it now, adopting it as their own, and 
feeling a resurgence of pride in being Americans, in belonging to a 
great Nation that understands its young, that listens to their voices — 
be they lifted in song or in grief — and who is willing to open its 
mind to the new sounds of today: their sounds. 


Should Be Praised 


Why not praise Feliciano for pouring his feelings into a dusty 
old tune, revitalizing it and translating it into something his generation 
can FEEL? 

This is true ‘patriotism’, 

What matters how the young people sing it, as long as they sing 
it, often’? 

If Jose Feliciano can bring our National Anthem into new promin- 
ence with his generation, and can prompt hundreds — maybe 
thousands — of young people to sing it ... more power to him, 

He deserves recognition for ‘seeing’ America even though he’s 
blind, while the pompous ‘patriots’ who were rendered so indignant 
by his new sound should stop complaining long enough to ponder 
the true cause of today’s lack of patriotism and the gap in communi- 
cation between generations, They wouldn’t have to look far to find it! 
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The Time Is Now 


Editor, the Hornet: 

The symposium on racism 
should have left with us the 
thoughts of a troubled country. 
Whether we like it nor not, we 
as a country are in real trouble. 
This country is headed toward a 
Fascist State. It is headed toward 
utter destruction. The bitterness 
and the hatred of people who have 
been put down for the longest time 
is building up and the end is now 
on the horizon. At the end of one 
week of hearing people tell us the 
state of the country, what thoughts 
do we really walk away with’? 
What is the kind of insight we have 
attained from Jisteninz to the mes- 
sages given us by each of the 
speakers’? When a mass of peeple 
scream and demand to be given 
the rights which are theirs, can 
we really think of ‘‘lighting for a 
footha!! field’’’’ 

When the urgency of our coun- 
try demands that we look closely 
at the priorities that we have for 
spending money, can we really say 
that lighting will yield greater re- 
turns than would the investing of 
said money on human resources’? 

I say that the answer to the 
question. ‘‘What now?,”? which has 
been asked since the symposium 
should be, ‘‘Let’s focus on the 
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needs of the surrounding com nuni- 
ties.”” Just exactly what would be 
the best way for spending Student 
Body money? Just imagine what 
the end results would be if all 
the money that is being thought 
about for lighting were to be chan- 
neled toward bringing in students 
who wanted to go to College but 
who cannot afford to do so because 
of money problems. I! say, let's 
invest the greater pari of the money 
as matching funds for a bigger and 
better Economic Opportunities 
Program. If the lighting for the 
field is so important we can try 
to get that money from other 
sources. Perhaps a bond set 
specifically for that purpose might 
be the besi way. 

The time is now for making 
important decisions. When you 
vote on this issue remember that 
there is a human cry that must 
not be left unanswered. Can we 
turn our head and pretend that 
we just didn’t hear? 

Senon M. Valadez, Graduate 
MAYA 


Malice Attacked 


Editor, the Hornet: 

Pat Jones’ article ‘Malice 
In Wonder land’’ in the Hornet issue 
of Friday, Oct. 4th, concerning 
the present Arab situation was in 
an oversimplified and presumptu- 
ous form. It was not in taste with 
the main purpose of that particular 
The issue was devoted to 


issue. 
anti-racism and anti-prejudice, 
yet Pat Jones’ article harbored 


those veiy base and ignorant qual i- 
ties, 

May I suggest M~. Jones acquire 
a new dictionary and find the 
definition of ‘‘hypocrisy.” And 
may | suggest that those involved 
with the publication also use the 
same dictionary and find the defi- 
nition of ‘‘ambiguity’’. 


Sincerely, 
Donald J. Muzio 
Graduate in Art 
History 


Student Defends 
Cleaver Speech 


Editor, the Hornet: 

Concerning the letter from Mr, 
Barton Perry, ‘‘Cleaver speech 
shocks students,’’ appearing inthe 
October 8 issue of the State Hor- 
net: 

M~. Perry, obviously you are 
not biack and therefore can’t (dig) 
understand the theory behind Eid- 
ridge Cleaver’s somewhat radical 
mannerisms. If you are black, I 
know something about you!? 
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Monday - Friday 


Letters to the Editor 


To be brief, blacks have a 
legitimate complaint against this 
society and have begun to express 
their grievances in a number of 
forms — from the late Dr. King’s 
sit-ins to the Detroit riots. Evi- 
dently, the white power structure 
still doesn’t understand, therefore 
M-, Cleaver has expressed his 
views in the most natural way he 
knew, a black dialect, and it’s not 
that he was trying to be vulgar 
because he carefully explained the 
derivation of the ‘“language’’ he 
used. 

“Pm not a bit sorry that vou 
were subjected to the ‘‘down to 
earth’ truth, and | can readily 
see that you were somewhat moved 
by Cleaver’s little talk. I know 
that many ‘times the truth hurts, 
but ’malso sure you’d much rather 
hear the straight truth than a 
doctored-up lie. 

You see, you've fallen into the 
same racist bag that whites are 
supposedly trying to eliminate. | 
pity you. 

LG Wells 
Senior-Sociology 


No Diplomas For 
June Graduates 


Editor, The Hornet: 


As June graduates from Sac- 
ramento State College, we were 
both told that we would receive 
our diplomas ‘“‘sometime during 
the middie of summer.” Well, 
the middle of summer has passed, 
and it is now mid-autumn., 

Neither one of us has received 
our diplomas as of vet. 

We have been told that the state 
printing plant is printing the diplo- 
mas, which we consider to be a 
major mistake on the part of our 
beloved aima mater. Still, to wait 
four months for something that by 
all rights we should have received 
in June begins to border on the 
ridiculous. 

lt seems a bit strange that Sac- 
ramento CITY College, withalmost 
as many graduates is able to pre- 
sent diplom:s on the day of gradu- 
ation, while Sacrami7'o Staite can 
offer only congratulations and an 
empty case where a diploma should 
be. 

Worse yet, Sacramento State 
is unable to produce a reasonable 
facsimile of a sheepskin within 
one third of a year’s time, 

WE PROTEST!!! 

But, in the final analysis, while 
we both scream ‘‘Where are our 
diplomas?’’, we both know damned 
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well that we’ve once again been 
caught in the eternal quagmire of 
academic bureaucracy. 


Sincerely, 
Steve Haskins 
Class of ‘68, Journalism 


Doug Stewart 
Class cf ‘68, English 


Playboy Defended 


Editor, the Hornet: 

Having just now read the letter 
written by Chester B. Ellyson in 
the Tuesday Hornet, I would like 
to make a few comments. 

M-, Ellyson quite obviousiy was 
not impressed by Mr, Cleaver's 
speech, and while the speech 
kindled no spark of enthusiasm in 
me, it would appear that Mr. Elly- 
son has faller prey to those things 
which he so fervently condemned -— 


the irrational and extreme ex- 
pression of one ma® against 
another. Ellyson condemns the 


hate context of Cleaver’s speech 
while frothing at the mouth with the 
same problem —- extremism at 
its irrational best, Ellyson’s use 
of emotionally iaden words is in- 
excusable in a ‘sophisticated’’ 
college community which Ellyson 
feels has been violated. 

Perhaps the most inexcusable 
statement made in the letter is 
the reference to Playboy as a 
“dirty rag.’’ Fie on you, Chester 
B, Ellyson, Piayboy is as dear to 
most as Mother and Apple Pie, 
in that order. Such expressions 
of contempt for literature of P lay- 
boy’s caliber is beyond compre- 
hension. Careful Ellyson — your 
siip is showing. 

Jeffry W. Howard 


Unit Campaign 
Not Selfish 


Editor, The Hornet: 


The Crank’s Corner in tne Oct- 
ober 11 issue of the Hornet 
contained a thought-provoking dis-~- 
cussion of the collective respon- 
sibility of the faculty for im- 
provement of quality education in 
the State Colleges. There 
is little question in my 
mind that the faculty has been 
fundamentally remiss because it 
has abrogated its professional 
responsibility for determining the 
needs and shaping the educational 
character of the State Colleges. 
These tasks have, by acts 
of omission, been left in the hands 
of bureaucrats and legislators. As 
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a result we face a serious cris 

the deterioration of cducatio 
Presidents, chancellors, truste: 
are either unable or unwilling 

act without effective pressure, T 

nine-unit campaign is a delibera 
effort to provide needed pressur 
to effect change. 

It was ironic that the auth 
of the article was led to atta 
a drive designed to bring atx 
basic reform, He accused the fa 
ulty of concerning itself primar 
with narrow economic se 
interest in the present nine-u: 
load campaign. This is a serio 
misunderstanding and misre 
resentation of our objectives. T 
campaign has nothing at all to 
with economics; if that were o 
concern, we would approa 
it more directly by demandi 
salary increases, Our conce 
is rather with the quality of 
struction, the recruitment a 
retention of effective teachers a 
providing students with an oppo 
tunity for meaningful participati 
in the affairs of the college. 

The assertion of the 
objectives is not mere ideologi« 
réuvnalization. The idea th 
a better educationa] system me 
in fact, be the consequence 
iis campaign may not be appare 
at first glance. Nevertheless, t 


current teaching load do 
not allow faculty members 
do a truly effective job. T} 


has been especially the case 
recent years since students, rigt 
fully, have been more demandi 
and critical, Moreover, witt 
twelve-unit load and low salarix 
we have had great difficulty hiri 
qualified people to teach sim; 
because other schools offer bett 
conditions. Many of our mc 
able faculty members leave oré 
sorely tempted to do 30 by attre 
tive offers from other states t 
are willing to provide higher e« 
cation with adequate financ 
support. 

The relevance of the nine-u 
teaching load to quality educati 
I think, is quite evident. It 
certainly not the only relev 
concern. Revitalizing the curr 
ulum, coping with changing nee 
and conditions in contemporz 
society, encouraging greater s 
dent involvement in the affairs 
the academic community, and « 
fending academic freedom ; 
equally, if not more, germane 
the improvement of the educatio 
system, But given the burea 
cratic inertia of the State Coll 
System and the adamant refu 
of the trustees and the legisiat: 
to move, the atomized faculty 
powerless tobring about any mez 
ingful change. If the profess 
band together and assert the 
selves, they will have a cha: 
of effecting change. Thro 
concerted and, if necessary u 
lateral, action the faculty m 
move the immovable, the recal« 
rant superbureaucracy called 
State College System. The eff 
to achieve a nine-unit load is or 
a first step in the direction 
making the System responsive 
the legitimate needs and intere 
of the faculty and students. 
this modest effort at collect 
action is frustrated by facu 
indifference, or by student hosti! 
and misunderstanding, or by ‘ 
ministrative force, then prospe 
for higher education in ( 
ifornia are truly dismal. 

Patrick McGillivray 

President, AFT Local 1593 

Associate Professor of 

Sociology 





“If a man doesn’t stand 
something, he'll fall for anythin 
—Peter Marshall, 
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Yesterday's Musicians - Today’s Moralists? 


BY DEBBIE SILVERBERG 
Special to the Hornet 


Wild, frenzied, shreaks, wail., 
and screams, deafening to the ear 
and enough to drive one batty, 
belonging to hundreds of girls, all 
shapes and sizes, follow four young 
men as they dash through the open 
gate, which stands between the mob 
and the chartered jet, ready to 
whisk them away from this utter 
pandemonium to arrive at a new 
destination only to be met by the 
same bedlam. 

They are the leaders, as well 
as the symbol of a new generation 
of nonconformity; of breaking off 
with the old, and establishing a 
new society based upon indivicus!- 
ity and the freedom of « Sion. 
Their appearance is consideved by 
some as hideous, looking “s if they 
could use a good hair cut, and would 
do well to dress in clothes more 
befitting young men of their age. 
But they refuse to follow the star- 
dards of conformity, wishing to set 
their own modes of dress in a 
world of great change. 

Safely aboard their plane, en- 
route to their next destination, 
they find time to reflect about 
who they are, where they’ve been 
and where they’ re going. 

Who are they? Young men with 
personalities all their own, with 
thoughts and feelings quite unique, 
but yet, a part of the feelings of 
the young. 

From where do they come’? One 
might ask from Liverpool, London, 
San Francisco, L A., New York 
City, Detroit, Paris, Rome; it 
really doesn’t matter much. One 
may jump to the immediate con- 
clusion that one particular singing 
group, The Beatles, are 
being discussed here. No such 
thing has been done. 
picture of a typical singing group 
has been brought out, 

Where are they headed? Tothe 
next destination would be the most 


such as 


ferely, a 


likely reply given to this question. 


But, what is this destination to 
which they are headed’? Money, 
fame, power, security, any of these 
things. 

Upon arriving at their next 
destination, the young menare met 
by flashing cameras and a barrage 
of questions from reporters and 
others, such as: ‘‘Where are you 
from?” ‘How did you form your 
group?’’ ‘‘Who is the leader of 
the group’’’, and other such trivia 
so that soon their answers become 
almost mechanical. After the 
interview they are whisked away in 
the utmost security to a secret 
hide-away, in hopes of providing 
the singers with well-deserved 
peace and seclusion, an escape 
from all of the madness! 

Unknown to anyone, the secret 
hiding place is discovered, and a 
mob of anxious, eager fans are 


Stationed ready to greet their be- 
loved idois, heroes of their 


dreams, When the young men ar- 
rive, they sadly realize that there 
is no such place as privacy, 

“(May we have your autograph’?”’ 
the admirers squeal, along with 
other such ecstatic greetings. They 
all surge toward the four young 
men, who (by this time), merely 
wish to be left alone, alone, to 
restore the strength they must 
master if they wish to survive in 
this business, which is merely a 
means to profit. 

It is ai last that all importain 
hour — that hour, for which so 
many hours, days, months. and 
heart and back-breaking years 
went in to producing — that one 
hour of actual performance. 


“You've come this far. You must 
go through with this. You can’t 
back down now. It was your de- 
cision in the first place to go into 
this field,”’ they realize as they 
prepare themselves to meet their 
enthusiastic public. 

Upon appearing on stage, we 
singers are engulfed by a shatter- 
ing wall of sound, a sound of tens 
of thousands of female squeals 
and screams, blending into a mas- 
sive roar, which grows in intensity 
as the performance is begun, Ad- 
ded to this is the blinding flash of 
lightning, which is made up of 
thousands of popping flash-bulbs 
in many cameras. This scene may 
be cescribed as a mania, But 

‘al is a mania’? A psychological 
force, such like that of a giant 
whirlpool, pulling those in its path 
into its iron grasp. It causes 
many ot its victims (who are nor- 
mally subdued young adults), to be 
transformed into creatures tor- 
tured by an agonizing desire to 
obtain something just out of their 
reach. Like the addict suffering 
withdrawal symptons, these beings 
destroy themselves merely to be 
close to and be recognized by one 
of their leaders, 

In the meantime, the young 
Singers, lacking sleep and sur- 
rounded by a wail of sound and 
blinding light exist in a world 
totally unreal, a world of illusion. 
Their responses are automatic, 
so many times have they been 
performed. They yearn to rest, 
to sleep, to be themselves instead 
of some make-believe Saint, placed 


on a high pedestal for all of 
humanity to sit and gawk at. ‘Ah, 
but a performer must be some 


superior human being, required to 


do just about anything. Sorry 
young men, the show must go or 
There is no rest for you. Your 


job is to sing and make millions, 
of which a good half goes into the 
pocket of the manager, a man 
behind the scenes, who pulls your 
Strings making you dance. Hewas 
the one who pulled you from the 
depths, and raised you to dizzying 
heights before the eyes of the 
universe. No, you may not be 
yourselves, you must be what 
everyone wants you to be. That’s 
the way life is.’’ 


Ee anenee 


Upon completing their concert, 
the four performers are herded 
away to their chauffeur-driven 
limousine to be hurriedly trans- 
ported to their place of refuge, to 
give them at least a few hours of 
peace and quiet before moving on. 
They are grateful for this wel- 
comed change, and even joke about 
things good-naturediy. 

In the meantime, desperate fans 
search frantically for souveneirs 
of this memorable occasion, Per- 
haps one of them dropped his 
writing pen, or maybe one lost a 
cufflink, anything that possibly they 
could have touched. A news re- 
porter, taking noles on the event 
for a story to appear in the issue 
of the paper coming out the next 
day, approaches a group of broken- 
hearted fans, saying as he takes 
out pad and pencil and begins to 
jot down notes 

‘Girls, I'm a reporter for the 
paper. I'd like to find out what 
you thought of the show.’’ 


*Oh,’’ sobs one girl, aimost 
hysterically, ‘‘I love them!!!!!"” 

“Oh, | wish it weren’t over,”’ 
wails another. 

“Pll never, never, ever see 
them again, ** moans a third. 


The newsman takes it all down 
and when he obtains the information 
he desires, he thanks the girls and 
moves on, 

When al! is quiet, and the place 
is deserted, the clean-up detail, 
consisting of mainly the local jani- 
tors, earry off the remains. 

‘*Another rock concert’? com- 
ments one, as he dumps trash into 
his basket. 

**Sure glad I wasn’t in that mad 
house,’’ adds another, 

“What do they see in it anyway 
a bunch of noise as far 
remarks a 


It’s just 
is I’m 
third. 

‘It’s a big waste,’’ replies the 
He picks up a tern photo- 
graph of one of the young singers 
and it with disgusi, and 
alter moment tosses it 
into the basket of garbage. 

‘*That’s the newfangled gener 
ation for comments the 
second, as they complete their job 
in silence. 

\t last the janitors are through. 
\s they depart they shut off all the 


concerned, *’ 
first. 
looks at 


another 


es 
you, 
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lights and lock the place up, leaving 
all in total darkness with memories 
of the event quite fresh, but intime 
they, too, will pass away, 

All is stillness, as the inevitable 
figure Father Time marches for- 
ward; bringing forth the birth ofa 
new generation, unrelated (what- 
soever) to the preceding one. | his 
new generation considers itself to 
be crusaders of a new society, 
based upon love for all mankind, 
and peace among al! brothers. 
Their dress is an overexaggeration 
of what was originally the dress of 
the young singers of the previous 
era, Added to their already femi- 
nine appearance, they have added a 
new adornment — beards, medal- 
lions, and other such trinkets. 
They live in an unrealistic world, 
a world in which life is at a time- 
less standstill. In this world 
events parade by in a hazy pro- 
cession of dreams— dreams which 
will only destroy them in the end, 

“But what of the young 
singers —- the ones who changed 
every aspect of life for their young 
followers?’’ This is the question 
of many in these changing times. 
If one thinks they have died away 
as has-beens, he should stop and 
take another look. One will dis- 
cover that the ieaders of the pre- 
vious generation are the leaders 
of the new one as well. Their 
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songs no longer tell the story of 
young lovers, as in days of old. 
Their tunes now cry out about the 
injustices of society, the immoral- 
ity of the young, and many of the 
trying problems of the day. They 
claim to have an answer and pro- 
ceed to explain how to solve these 
problems. Their cry is peace 
and understanding among all per- 
sons, and in this way, they feel 
that the world will be saved. 

Does anyone listen? Does any- 
one care? Does anyone take the 
time to hear’? Yes, some do heai 
and respond, Unfortunately, it is 
only a small minority. The vast 
majority looks upon this new 
generation as dope-peddling junk- 
ies who talk nonsense and aren’t 
doing anyone any good. it’s 
just another generation. They'll 
understand some day,’’ claim the 
ancient martyrs of society, and 
that’s all it is. That's all it ever 
will be — one generation replacing 
the one before it with a new 
generation. 


Forum Meeting 


Forum meets today to decide 
the future of its publication, ‘‘The 
Student.’’ 

The meeting will commence at 
noon in Alice’s Restaurant, located 
in the same building as the Hornet 
Bar near the Musie Building. 
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Society's Contradictions Build Racism 


BY BILL SESSA 
Hornet Staff Writer 


“The Negro does not want 
equality with the white man. Ra- 
ther, he wants the opportunity for 
self-determination; the aility to 
live life a3 he pleases without 
interference or condescending 
guidance from the white man.’’ 
This, according to Dick Reynolds, 
is the cause of the Negru revolu- 
tion. 

Reynolds is an SSC student 
who is very active in race rela- 
tions. He is a forme: 
president of the Black 
Union, the editor of ‘Black City, 
a Negro newspaper, and the teacher 
of a Negro history class in the 
experime tal colleze. 

This quest for self-determin- 
ation is obstructed by a society 
whose contradictive actions result 
in a treadmill existence for 
Negroes. 


viee 
Student 


** 


Deterioration 


A major reason for the exist- 
ence of the ghetto is the lack of 
revenue that responsible business 


can provide. However, when an 
area egins to deteriorate, the 
respectable businesses begin 


moving to newer and more pros- 
perous areas of the city. They 


tend to run away from the problem 
¢ 


instead of using their financial 
power to remedy it. As fewer 
businesses remain in the area, 


revenue declines and the run-dowa 
condition worsens. 
After the businesses leave the 
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area to decay, public services may 
be neglected. Broken street lights 
are never replaced, the streets 
are the last inthe city to be cleaned, 
sewage problems may remain un- 
cleared and bus service may be 
sporadic or non-existent. 

When this slum condition is 
brought to the attention of the 
businessmen, they are reluctant 
to invest money in the area be- 
cause it is run-down and is a 
poor investment area. The 
Negroes, uther hand, believe 
that the area i, cun-down because 
of lack of business revenue. They 
maintain that the ghetto would be- 
eome a more pleasurable place 
to live and a more profitable 
place to work if the city would 
maintain the services and if busi- 
nessmen would add their invest- 
ments to the area’s revenue. 


oa the 


Vicious Circles 


The businesses won’t come to 
the ghetto because of its run-down 
condition and the area is run-down 
because businesses won’t add their 
investment. The arguments run a 
full circle and the treadmill is set 
in motion. 

The Negro individual is, eco- 
nomically, a very vulnerable 
person due to lack of formai edu- 
cation. Because of the economic 
Situation of the ghetto many 
Negroes can’t afford prolonged 
forme! education. Because of 
social problems such as broken 


homes or discrimination in the 
schools, many of them do not 
finish high school. Years ago, 
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there were many manual labor 
jobs that Negroes could get that 
didn’t require m. ch education. Now 
many of them are faced with dis- 
placemeit of their jobs due to 
mechanization. 

Whenever a Negro applies for 
a job, business tells him that he 
isn’t qualified to be hired due to 
lack of education. On the other 
hand, when he requests business 
to train im so that he can be 
hired, he is told that getting an 
education is his own responsibility 


and that business wants no part 
of the. burden. The Negro is 


turned away from 2 job because 
of lack of education and is turned 
away when he requests training. 
Again the treadmill is set in 
motion. 


Something Wrong? 


According to Reynolds, busi- 
ness should take the responsibility 
of training potential workers. The 
characteristic that separates 
society from savageness is its 
collectivism. Society, by its na- 
ture, is the banding together of its 
members to help one another. 
Reynolds claims that there is 
som. hing wronz with a society 
that refuses help to its displaced 
members, especially when the dis- 
placement is caused by that 
society's progress. 

Reynolds believes that the poli- 
tical structure of the country is a 
major factor causing the frustra- 
tion of the Negro. Many people 
rebut this argument by pointing 
out Negro leaders who are working 
in the best interests of the Negro 
race. Keynolds claims that these 
politicians are a. appeasement 
offered to the blacks by the whites. 
These leaders are put into office, 
not by the combined interests of 
the blacks, but by support of the 
whites. Whenever these leaders 
assume office they are comm 'tted 
to the security of the esta lished 
system, the white system. 

Whenever the Negroes, united, 
offer their candidate for office, 
the system cites technicalities to 
keep him out of office such as 
underage, a prison record, or tha 
his views are not in the best 
interests of the people. 

Reynolds suggests that Negro 
leaders are not open-mindedly ac- 
cepted by the whites; they are 
pre-judged to be representing an 
evil social force. The only Negro 
leaders to be tolerated are those 
that say what the white ma. wants, 
and expects, tohear. For instance, 
Eldridge Cleaver may be cioser 
to the solution of the race prob- 
lem than Martin Luther King. How- 
ever, King was accepted by the 
whites because he didn’t threaten 
their security. Cleaver, on the 


other hand, can never be tolerated 
because his views are not in the 





best interest of the people. ‘‘What 
they really meai,”’ says Reynolds, 
“is that it isn’t inthe best interests 
of the elite (white community). 
Therefore, the Negro is forced 
to play the game of the legislative 
system w'iich will do nothing for 
him.’’ 


Evidence 


Reynolds cites as evidence the 
fact that, through this legislative 
system, the Supreme Court and 
Cangress have passed desegrega- 
tion laws and civil rights bills 
that are totally worthless. For 
instance, the desegregation law 
passed oy the Supreme Court 14 
years ago is still ignored in some 
parts of the country. 

The solution of the race prob- 
lem will not be found in legis- 
lation. Rather, everyone in the 
country must band together to 
eliminate the discord between 
Negroes and whites. It is not 
enough for a person to say that 
although he has no animosity 
toward the Negro, he hasn’t time 
to speak to others on their be- 
half. This problem is not con- 
fined to blacks. It is society’s 
problem and we are al! a part of 
that society. If a country-wide 
revolution occurs, no one will be 


able to say‘‘I don’t have the time 
to participate.’’ Any reaction to 
this problem, violent or not, will be 
felt by biacks and whites alike. 

Education, rather than emotion, 
may be a valuable tool in dis- 
solving misconceptions about the 
Negroes. ‘‘Contrary to what most 
people think, the Negro did not 
come from a savage land. He 
came from a rather advanced 
civilization. Also, the Negro is 
not a lazy person, but one who 
has worked hard to do his share 
in establishing the heritage of 
this country’ claims Reynolds. 
He is teaching a class in Negro 
history in the experimen‘a! col- 
lege to show proof of this. The 
class will alsoanalyze the methods 
and goals of the Negro revolution. 

Reynolds suggests that there 
may be one non-violent solu'ion 
to this country’s race problem. 
If the security of this nation were 
threatened to such an extent that 
total mobilization were necessary, 
blacks and whites would have to 
depend upon each other for sur- 
vival. Maybe then the whites would 
see blacks as men instead of mere 
objects. It may take something 
as traumatic as a world war to 
show that all men were created 


equa), 


Study Abroad Program 


Offers Wide 


Currently, 20 Sacramento State 
Coilege students are participating 
in the California State Internationa! 
Programs Inthe coming academic 
year, you, as a Sacramento State 
student, may also have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in this study 
abroad program, 

During its first five years of 
operation, the International Pro- 
grams have sent more than 1,400 
state college students to the Uni- 
versity of Aix- Marseille, the Free 
University of Berlin, the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, the ilvhrew 
University of Jerusaleui. we Uni- 
vorsity of Tel Aviv, the University 
of Florence, the University of 
Granada, the University of Madrid, 
the Nationa! University of Taiwan, 
the University of Uppsala, the 
University of Stockholm and 
Waseda University in Tokyo. The 
large majority of participants in 
the Programs have received loans 
and other forms of financial as- 
sistance. 

To qualify for this unique study 
abroad opportunity, you must have 

upper division or graduate standing 
by September 1969 and must havea 
good academic record. Partici- 
pation in the French, German and 
Spanish programs requires pro- 
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Choices 


ficiency in the language of in- 
struction. The Programs in Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Sweden and Taiwan do 
not require previous study in the 
language of the country. All inter- 
nationa! Programs include two 
semesters of academic work which 
is fully accredited and designed, 
whenever possible, to meet the 
degree requirements of Sacra- 
mento State College. 

In addition to the academic year 
of study at the host university, 
you have extensive travel oppor- 
tunities. 

Detailed information on all aca- 
demic and financial aspects of 
study abroad opportunities with 
the California State International 
Programs may be obtained from 
International Programs Coordina- 
tor, Administration Building, room 
259 or by writing to the Office of 
International Programs, Califor- 
nia State Colleges, 1600 Holloway 
Avemue, San Francisco, Califo. tia 
94132, 


The Hornet will publish letters 
the editor if they are signed. 
INumes may be withheld, however, 
upon request of the author. 
letters are subiect to condensation. 
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Hornets Face Battle For FWC Crown 


BY KERRY TUCKER 
HORNET SPORTS EDITOR 


While the haze of a San Fran- 
cisco fog lifts over the Golden 
Gate Bridge, football fans will 
begin to file into Cox Field to 
watch the Gators of San Fran- 
cisco State take on the Sacra- 
mento State Hornets, in what could 
be the decision-maker for the 
Far Western Conference Champ- 
fonship, 

The past 5 years have consis- 
tently shown that the winner of 
the Hornet-Gator clash goes on 
to be the number 1 team in the 
F.W,C, 

In 1963, 1966 and in the 1964 
20-20 tie the Hornets took the 
Gator’s hide along with the F.W.C, 
crown. 

The Gators dumped the 5.S,C. 
teams and grabbed the title in 
1962, 1965, and 1967. 

This year is not much different, 


Entrants 
Sought For 


Camellia 


Invitations are going out to 
photographers around the world 
inviting their participation in the 
third annual Camellia Capital Art 
and Photographic Exhibition, a 
feature of the 1969 Camellia Fes- 
tival in Sacramento, 

Mrs. Alice Kessler, chairman 
of the photographic exhibition, ex- 
pressed the hope that the 1969 
event may surpass last year's 
showing when entries frem 46 
foreign countries and many of the 
50 states were on display. 

The Sierra Camera Club and 
the Sacramento Camellia Festival 
Association are joining in spon- 
soring the exh: vition. 


The showing of prints will be 
at the Crceker-Citizens National 
Bank, 400 Capito) Mall, Sacra- 
mento, March 2 through 9. Color 


slide entries will be projected for 
viewing at the auditorium of the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict at 8 p.m. March 4 and 6, 
Closing date for prints and 
Slides is February 10; judging, 
prints and slides, February 15-16; 
report cards mailed by February 
21; total rejects returned by 
February 26; all slides and prints 
returned by March 19; catalogs 
and stickers mailed by April 7. 
Photographers may obtain entry 
forms from Mrs. Kessler, 2819 
Huntington Road; the Camellia 
Festival Association, 11th and L 
Building; several! Sacramento 
photographic supply stores, and 
Crocker-Citizens National Bank, 
where the show will be held. The 
entry forms will not be available 
in the photographic stores until 
after the Christmées holidays. 


Noon Forum 


What was the daily life of a 
Japanese family in a US concen- 
tration camp during World War 
11? = Taku Frank Nimura, SSC 
circulation librarian, has spent a 
year writing a book to answer 
that question. 

He will discuss his literary 
work and his camp experiences at 
the Noon Forum ‘oday inthe Ribera 
Room, Nimura and his family 
spent five years at Tulle Lake, 
California with 18,500 other Japan- 
ese prisoners. He refers to his 
book, which will be published early 
next year, as an ‘‘autodiozraphical 
novel’? because he has written 
about the quality and activities of 
his wartime imprisonment, 


both teams are 3 and 1 but the 
Gators are yet to lose an F.W.C, 
game. The San Francisco crew, 
this year’s lowest scoring team 
as compared with last years all- 
time F.W.C. high, knocked off 
Chico 21-19 before stunning Cal 
State, Hayward 10-7. 


The Pioneers of Hayward were 
averaging 30 points a game until 
they ran into the alert Gator de- 
fense. 


A classic example of the San 
Francisco defensive strength is in 
the work of Dan Souza who, against 
Hayward, was inon nearly every 
Single play with 10 individual 
tackles and 4 assistant grabs. 
Fred Gualco also enjoyed a prof- 
itable afternoon, at the expense 
of the Pioneers, with 2 tackles, 
an assistant grab, a recovered 
fumble and an intercepted pass. 

“The San Francisco team 
doesn’t throw as wellas last year’s 


SSC Women’s Sports To 
Enter League Next Year 


BY BILL MEBLOCK 
Hornet Staff Writer 


A facet of sports and recreation 
that has gone largely unnoticed 
by the student body is that of Wo- 
men’s Intercollegiate Sports. The 
program gives girls a chance to 
compete with other © hoclsinsuch 
stringent sports as field hockey, 
swimming, volleyuali, basketball, 
gymnastics, tennis and softball, 

SSC belongs to the Northern 
California Women’s Intercolleg- 


iate Council which includes 16 
four-year colleges and uni- 
ver sities, There is no league 


competition this year, but next 
year the council plans to break- 
down into three separate leagues 
which will operate by themselves. 

SSC’s womens sports program 
is headed by Miss Rita Ashcraft, 
women’s athletic director. Miss 
Ashcraft explained that the purpose 
of organized womens athletics ‘‘is 
not only to provide the girls with 
recreation, but alsototrain women 
athleiics for the Olympics,’’ Miss 
Ashcraft estimated that some 35 
to 40 girls are involved in the 
fall sports, field hockey and swim- 
ming. 

Each girl that participates on 
a team receives one credit, but 
there are certain requirements 
that must be fulfilled. First of 


all, a girl must be a full-time 















THE JAMES C. PAGN! COMPANY presents 


Also Featuring 
THE INCREDIBLES and 
THE WEST COAST MOTOWN ORCHESTRA 


TONIGHT . . . 8:00 p.m. 
SACRAMENTO MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE AT ALL TOWER BOOK AND RECORD 
SHOPS AND BREUNER'S BOX OFFICE 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE SHOW 

Tickets $2.50 $3.50 and $4.50 


squad but they have a more bal- 
anced attack’’, remarked Hornet 
head coach Ray Clemons. 


The Hornets are in top physical 
condition for tomorrow’s contest, 
with the exception of center Fred 
Gibson who suffers from a knee 
sprain and is a doubtful starter. 


In preparation for the ‘‘tough’’ 
game tomorrow, the Sac State 
eleven have been working hard on 
all aspects of their attack with 
concentration on pass defense and 
offense. 


“We can’t lose anymore ball 
games if we want to stay in the 
race for the championship’’, 
Clemons commented. “‘We’ve got 
to knock this San Francisco team 
off and hope someone does the 
same to Humbolidt,’’ 

The Hornet-Gator battle will 
begin tomorrow at 1:00 p.m. on 
the San Francisco campus. 


student (12 units or more) and 
secondly, she must carry a 2.0 
grade point average and not be 
on probation. The NCWIC is open 
to all continuing students, under - 
graduates and graduates with the 
exception of student teachers. 

“Women’s athletics has just 
gotten under way in the United 
States,’’ Miss Ashcraft comment- 
ed. She added, ‘‘California leads 
the US in participation and Sac- 
ramento State College leads 
Northern California,”’ 

The participation in volleyball 
and basketball has been so great 
that Miss Ashcraft has devised 
an A and a 4 team in both sports, 


“This provides more girls with 
opportunities to compete,’’ she 
stated. 


This year Miss Ashcraft has 
concentrated on the scheduling of 
strong teams in order to get the 
girls in good condition both 
mentally and physically for next 
year when SSC will compete on 
a league basis. 


Hornet Harriers mee UL, 
Davis and San Francisco State. 
Hornet Field, 11 a.m. 


S.S.C. Water Polo Team meets 
University of Rediands. Hornet 
Pool. 10 a.m 





CALL 442-7010 










James’ Prediction 


Hornets Contenders 
For Conference Title 


BY STEVE BUNK 
Hornet Sports Writer 


‘‘When you start spreading the 
defense you force the linebackers 
to move back more and that opens 
everything up for the runners’’, 
says Sacramento State’s star 
quarterback Lyle James. And what 
can be done to spread the oppo- 
sition’s defense effectively? A 
good passing attack. 

Which, by the way, is exactly 
what the Hornets have this year. 
The 5-10, 185 pound James has 
already put the football in flight 
99 times in the first four games 
of the season, finding his target 
48 times, as compared to only 
110 attempts in 1966, of which 
50 were complete. Last year, 
the physica! education major from 
Monterey tried 165 passes and was 
successful 78 times, proving that 
he obviously has the ability to hit 
consistently around 50 per cent 
completions — a formidable figure 
in any man’s league. 

Now in his third year as the 
number one signal-cailer for the 
Green and Gold, James has taken 
to the air as never Before. He 
informed the Hornet that much 
more diversity has been installed 
in the offensive pass patterns as 
compared to last season, and both 
he and coach Ray Clemons are 
well satisfied with the changeover. 

\s for his favorite pass, James 
really has no preference, since he 
expresses explicit confidence in 
his receivers, no matter what 


pattern they are running. The 
senior field general has special 
praise for the pass-catching per- 
formances of flanker Mike ~arter 
and split end Tom Poweil, plus the 
excellent receiving job being 
turned in by halfback Jim Wheeler. 

A quick look at the statistics 
show James to be one of the best 
scrambling quarterbacks in the 
Far Western Conference, as he has 
already rushed for 81 yards this 
year, including a trio of touch- 
downs. In regard to his constant 
practice of rolling out of the pocket, 
James mentioned that ‘This is 
something we’ve been doing for 
the last couple of years. It’s 
more of a threat when you roll 
oui, because you can run, or if 
they move in on you, you can 
dump it over their heads. So 
actually, it’s a two-way threat.’’ 

About the upcoming clash with 
defending league champ San Fran- 
cisco State, James was confident 
that ‘‘We’re gonna beat them.” 
He rated SF as one of the con- 
tenders for the crown, but was 
also concerned about Chico, which 
upset highly-touted Nevada 0:- 
tober 12. He weat on to observe 
that Hayward is currently riding 
the crest of a 3-1 slate, “‘so all 
the rest of our games wil! be 
tough.’’ 

James seemed most confident 
of one fact ~- namely, that the 
Hornets are definitely contenders 
for the 1968 FW title. Aad 
that’s always good news. After 
ail, nobody wants to watch a loser, 
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GUIDING TODAY’S REVOLUTION 


FRI., OCT. 18, 1968 


The World - A Perspective View 


BY FRANKLIN MURPHY 
FROM THE L,A, TIMES 


I leave the university at a time 
when the work) society is in fer- 
ment. This fact, of course, has 
much to do with an explanation of 
what is happening in the university 
world, for universities, as | have 
many times noted before, have 
always accurately mirrored the 
fears, the insecurities, the pre- 
occupations and the aspirations of 
the society generally. 

To put it plainly, we live in 
&@ revolutionary age. The revo- 
lution of our times was set off 
by the explosion in new knowledge 
— in the first instance, scientif- 
ically and technologically based — 
but we now face incredibly 
complicated by-products of this 
scientific -technological revolution 
which are mainly political, social, 
economic and cultural in charac- 
ter. 

The old verities seem to be 
tumbling about our ears, and the 
speed of change becomes so rapid 
as to defy analysis, if not com- 
prehension. 

There are, I believe, certain 
factors that must be precisely 
identified and understood before 
we can begin to comprehend how 
to control and direct this revolu- 
tion so that it will lead us to greater 
jevels of achievement and satis- 
faction rather than to the des- 
truction of fundamental and 
timeless values on which our civil- 
ization, imperfect as it may be, 
nas been so effectively built. 


Appreciation of Reason 


The first comment I would make 
is a philosophic one, Society and 
the university accepted and were 
directed in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies by the statemen of Des- 
cartes, Cogitoergo sum—’’ I think, 
therefore Iam.”’ Man, tobe effec - 
tive, must be reasonable and 
proceed to his conclusions 
inductively and intellectually 
rather than by way of metaphysics 
and intuition. Thus was ushered 
in the so-called age of reason, 

In the 19th century, as a major 
by-product of the Industrial Rev- 
olution, &@ new concept was intro- 
duced —Facio ergo sum— ‘‘I do, 
therefore | am.’’ And so materiai- 
ism, the production, possession 
and distribution of goods and ser- 
vices became a guiding principle. 
This was ref‘ected in the university 
community by the creation in the 
mic 'e of the last century of the 


lar rant college that was not 
on) o be concerned with matters 
inte ctual, but was to put its 
cle -ooms, its laboratories and 


its culty to work solving the 
pr: al problems of the society 
in ms of agriculture! and in- 
di | development, 

, in our times, economic 


af e has been achieve’ (at 
le for the majority of 
ot ciety), and yet it is clear 
te reasing number of people 
th. momic affluence did not lead 
i ana but to a cul-de-sac, 

tific and = technoloyical 
a ment has demonstrated that 
it no substitute for moral 
ce ment or, by itself, can! ring 
t! ter life, We face the 
an mism that in spite of the 
fa: at we produce more ag- 
ri ral products than ever, 
sci fic medicine and public 
hea!!! have proceeded even faster 


to ‘he point that more and more 
people have greater and greater 
hunger, 


We have unleashed the unbeliev- 
able power of atomic energy which, 
if properly applied, can provide 
electrical power and fresh, 
desalted water for muillions of 
people who need these resources, 
yet at the cost of a cache of 
neclear weapons that could con- 
ceivably depopulate the world. 

And finally, w have reached 
a point so out of perspective in 
applying our technological power 
that an American officer ina far 
corner of the world, serving his 
country, he is told, to guarantee 
human freedom, plaintively takes 
nme of the fact that ‘‘we had to 
destroy the village in order to 
save it.” 

Now it is my view that at this 
point in history, and probably well 
into the twenty-first century, the 
philosophical! leitmotiv may weil 
become Sentio ergo sum — “‘I 
feei, therefore I am.”’ 

For a nation proudly pragmatic 
in commitment, sophisticated 
about things, but, as a result of 
a@ puritanical background, un- 
familiar with and embarrassed by 
feeling, Sentio ergo sumis proving 
very difficult for those over 30 
to understand, bu: it is quite clear- 
ly becoming a basic philosophy of 
our youth. 

Herein lies, I believe, one of 
the major inputs to the so-called 
generation gap. The banker or 
merchant father who remembered 
as his aspiration the disire to 
succeed his father in the manage- 
ment of the business was motivated 
by facio, He cannot understand 
his son’s commitment to sentio, 
which might lead the young man to 
the Peace Corps rather than to 
the office next to his father’s. 

Let me give one example to 
iliustrate my point —- the question 
of obscenity. 

Today our young people have 
substantially modified the def- 
inition of the word, obscene, They 
have difficulty in understanding 
the excessive preoccupation that 
older generations have with bed- 
room activities and the disinterest 
tha: those same generations have 
de monstrated in bringing minority 
g/ oups into full citizenship in the 
society. 

This generation insists that the 
words, obscene and immoral be 
applied in the order of first prior- 
ity to the plight of the dwellers 
in the ghetto. They would describe 
the words of the Army officer 
in Vietntm — ‘We had to destroy 
the village in order to save it’? — 
as obscene, much more so than 
any string of four letter words. 

What I am suggesting is that 
it would be wise to try to under- 
stand the current philosuphical 
underpinnings of the generation 
represented by today’s graduates. 
There has always been a gap 
between youthful idealism andam- 
bition on the one hand and mature 
satisfaction and protection of the 
status quo on the other. This 
will always be the case. But 
the urgent problem of our time 
is to keep that gap from becoming 
SO great that dialogue ceases and 
destructive confrontation occut s. 

As a kind of valedictory, may 
I nake a few suggestions. 

First of all, the administrative 
and organizationa! structure of 
universities must change in order 
to deal with current and legiti- 
mate reality, The university 
administration must understand 
that dictation and requirement, 
without explanation and consul- 
tation, are no longer possible, 
Here I urge not co-government, 
but participatory government in- 
volving responsible student repre- 


sentatives. 

In spite of the romantic notion 
of a minority of students around 
the world today, the university 
cannot be run on a majority vote 
basis. It is concerred not only 
with the present, but also with 
the future. The student has a 
primary preoccupation with the 
present and not much with 
the future of the university. A 
thoughtful administration needs to 
be concerned equally with both. 
It must, therefore, make many final 
decisions — but with a substan- 
tially greater input of student 
advice, counsel and opinion. 

I must be quite honest and say 
that many, and, in some instances, 
the majority of fundamental and 
legitimate student complainis goto 
the role of the faculty in the 
educational process. Members of 
a faculty will not escape the ul- 
timate resentment of students by 
appearing to support their go 
ances by word of mouth, uy 
being enormously resistant to 
change wher: it comes to the quality 
anc character of the educational 
experience. 

Academic senates and depari- 
ment and schoois and colleges of 
all of our universities should not 
only welcome, but insist upon stu- 
dent participation or at least 
student input into all of the 
conversations that lead to sub- 
stantive decisions concerning the 
nature of the curriculum, 
techniques of measuring student 
performance and related matters. 

The governing boards of our 
universities dare not bo diverted 
by the handful of anarchic exhib- 
tionists but must understand the 
full depth, power and integrity 
of the student demand to be fully 
involved in the university not as 
a child, but as a junior partner 
with much greater responsibility 
than once was the case. 

Members of these boards have 
no alternative but to accept that 
in loco parentis is in fact dead. 
The university is not abie to sub- 
stitute for the parent. In dealing 
as they are with the very sensitive 
relationships which characterize 
the university community, regents 
and __—i trustees must display 
tolerance and understanding, and, 
above all, never react too im- 
petuously cr punitively inmomenis 
of tension, 


Student Responsibility 


Finally, I come to the student, 
If he wisies to become a full 


member of the university 
community, enjoying all of the 
special fights and privileges 


pertaining thereto, he must demon- 
Strate that he has the capacity 
and self-discipline to exert these 
responsibily. 

Let me say plainly that no 
minority within the univers ty (or 
for that matter, in my view, within 
the society generally) has any 
consiiutional or moral justification 
for interfering with the rights of 
another minority. The rights ofall 
must be respected and guarded. 
The record of anarchy throughout 
time is an exercise in futility and 
often in sadomasochism, History 
records that it often becomes the 
ultimate polarizing force leading 
to totalitarian rule, 

From age 20 to 22, I lived 
in Germany as a graduate student 
at the time Hiiler was achieving 
power, I observed the emotional, 
animal reaction as the demogogue 
told the German youth to forget 
about reason and feel--sentio-- 
for the pusposes of building the 
thousand year Reich and spreading 


the German genius around the 
world. I observed the moral 
destruction of a great nation, and 
I saw the way the enthusiasm 
aml the idealism of German youth 
were focused into repressive and 
destructive patterns, 

Perhaps you will then under- 
stand why, although I have the 
deepest sympathy with the rights 
of young people to participate and 
to find their own way into a world 
in. which they must live and which 
they must govern, nonetheless, I 
have held and will continue to 
hold the view that we cannot, 
whether it be within the university 
or society, build a better life 
without respect for the rights of 
one’s neighbor and without the rule 
of law. 

Although I accept and in fact 
applaud the increasing concern 
of this generation with moral 
imperatives, I must emphasize that 
society cannot be built on feeling 
alone. Although sentio is im- 
portant, so facio and cogito remain 
important, It is a proper blend 
of reason, action and feeling that 
will build the better world. 


The Process of Change 


I am convinced that the search 
for the truth in any form is 
impossible in the presence of riot, 
confrontation, hatred or indif- 
ference. Yet, I am realist enough 
to know that, man’s instincts 
being what they are, no appeal, 
however reasoned, will prevent 
frustration from having its day 
unless all members of the univer- 
sity community accelerate the 
process of change in structure, 
participation and content, 

The world society is at this 
moment in crisis -- a crisis 
generated not exclusively, but in 
a large and increasing measure 
by the younger generation. It 


is apparent in the so-called 
Communist, as well as in the 
democratic, societies equally. 
The specter of profound polar- 


ization and repression is visible. 
In this kind of a situation where 
irrepressible forces now con- 
verge, it is clear that only 
intelligent, thoughtful and positive 
accommodation to these forces will 
provide the means by which 
academic or political freedom can 
be retained. 


GOLF TOURNEY 


English Screening Test will 
be held on Tuesday, October 22, 
from 2:06 - 4:00 p.m. in Physics 
105. 

The purpose of the screening 
examination is to determine 
whether prospective English 
majors and minors are 
achieving suitable proficiency 
in writing, The test, normally 
taken at the end of the sopho- 
more year, acts as a check- 
point. If test results indicate 
that sufficient skill in writing 
has not yet been attained, the 
student will be asked to confer 
with his advisor about steps 
that may be taken to improve. 
For instance, a student may be 
advised to take a further course 
in English composition. 

Transfers with junior or 
senior standing are required to 
take the test early in the first 
semester they are enrolled. 
Exempt are students who have 
earned a ‘‘B” or better in 
either English 1A or 1B, as 
well as students who have 
passed English 103 witha grade 
of ‘‘C’’ or better. 

English majors and minors 
who wish to take the exam 
should preregister in Douglass 
Hall 105 immediately. 


Viva La 


Causa! 


A group of Chicano citizens are 
raising funds to set up a newspaper 
here in Sacramento. The purpose 
of this newspaper will be to further 
the cause of the Chicano peuple. 
Funds are needed to purchase a 
press and other equipment neces- 
sary to initiate the task of bettering 
communications among Chicanos 





(M. Americans) and the 
Anglo commnuy 
IM’ (literested Moxican- 


American Peopie) is interested in 
having a newspaper in Sacramento 
because one is needed to further 
the educational needs of Mexican- 
American people. Such a paper 
would help the Chicano minority 
lift themselves as a force, instru- 
mental! in politics, economics and 
other areas. 


We hope you will give us your 
support. Tickets are available 
for a fund-raising dinner-dance 
Friday, October 18 at 6:00 0’clock. 
For more information call Martha 
Pineda at 443-8735. 





SSC Alumni And Faculty 
Are Invited To Tee Off 


SSC's Sixth Annual Alumni Golf 
Tournament is stated for Saturday 
October 26, starting at 11 a.m. on 
the Roseville Diamond Oaks Golf 
Course, 

According to Chairman Cuno 
Barragan, the tourney will serve 
to kick off SSC’s Homecoming 
Week program, which will 
run through November 2nd 

The 18-hole competition is for 
men and women, Alumni, faculty 
and their guests have been invited 
to sign up, forming their own 
foursomes, or making one reser- 
vation and orgamzing foursomes 
later. 

There will be prizes for low 
gross, low nt and low man per 
foursome. For those without 
handicaps the Calloway System will 
be used. 

Entry fee is $5.00 and reser- 


vations must be made no later than 
October 21 st. 


Barragan may be contacted for 
reservations by calling 487-4278 
or 444-7100. Reservations also 
may be made by calling the Sa: 
ramento State College Alumni 
Office at 454-6573, 


Student Revolt 
Theme of Talk 


Ur. Victor omerchero, p 
fessor of English at Sacramento 
State Colece, will present his 
views tonight in a speech en- 
titled **Toward a Theory of Student 
Kevolt,’’ 

The event, at the College Stu- 
dent Center across from the main 
entrance to the campus, will begin 
at 8 p.m, 

Comerchero’s talk will center 
around controversial protests and 
the need for balance in the conflicts 
on campus today. 





